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Letters from the Members 


Photographic Question 


“At the end of the criticism in the 
score book . .was a question concerning 
our photography. For the past two 
years we have done all our own pho- 
tography and during this last year we 
have had an official staff photographer. 
This boy takes the pictures, does the 
enlarging, if any is needed, makes the 
prints, and finally, arranges the pic- 
tures to be sent to the engravers. We 
use a Recomar 33, an Argus, and East- 
man Hawkeye, with portrait attach- 
ment. The Recomar is new and from 
now on we will use it exciusively. The 
new camera was paid for by profits 
from advertising. 


I. L—Mont. 


“... table of Yearbooks...” 


I wish to express my appreciation 
of the fine work which you are doing 
in directing the activities of the Press 
Association. The spring Convention 
of the Columbia University Campus 
was one of inspiration and helpfulness. 
I wish also to express a wish which I 
heard mentioned by others who came 
as I did as a sponsor of the yearbooks. 
Would it be possible to have a table 
of yearbooks which we could examine 
carefully as well as the newspapers and 
magazines? Could we have the year- 
books which are sent to you the sum- 
mez before the Convention? 


E. B.—N. Y. 


No fault of the C. S. P. A. is the 
failure to exhibit the yearbooks. En- 
thusiastic delegates anxious to im- 
prove their yearbooks, magazines 
and newspapers, “borrow” liberally 
of the publications on exhibit. In 
1937, only those yearbooks in glass 
cases remained when the exhibit 
closed. In 1938, less than a score 
of newspapers and magazines were 
left of the several thousand placed 
on exhibition. Books in glass cases 
do little for the editor and adviser 
seeking aid. Suggestions for hand- 
ling this troublesome detail would 
be welcomed as the C. S. P. A. off- 
cials seek a solution. Taking the 
magazines and newspapers is no prob- 
lem for only a copy or two of each 
is placed on view. Spoiling of the 
exhibit is an annoyance, especially 
when editors of missing publications 
insist on knowing why their papers 
were the subject of discrimination; 
of failure to be placed on public 
view. With only one copy of each 
yearbook submitted for the Critique 
the removal of these costly and val- 
uable books is a serious loss for li- 
brary, file and reference purposes. 


Arrangements can always be made 
for uninterrupted study of these and 
other publications during the school 
year from the extensive C. S. P. A. 
files. The office is open to advisers 
and staffs at hours that will suit their 
convenience.—Ed. 


“... betterment of our paper...” 


We thank you for your kindness in 
sending us copies of other schools’ 
mimeographed publications. We re- 
ceived many helpful suggestions for 
the betterment of our paper through 
these periodicals.. forward informa- 
tion relative to joining the C. S. P. A. 


M. L.—Pa. 


The Editor of The Review, after 
addressing the gathering of editors 
and advisers at Philadelphia in Oc- 
tober, talked with several editors. 
One requested help for a new pub- 
lication. In addition to the com- 
ments on the paper, the editor sent 
her a package of high ranking maga- 
zines from schools in the same gen- 
eral classification. Result, the letter, 
and a new member for C. S. P. A. 
—Ed. 
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“... Correct our errors... 


I want to thank you for your helpful 
and detailed consideration of our pa- 
per. We shall try to correct all our er. 
rors, not so much for the contest as 
for our children. 


R. B.—Pa. 


. curious on one point...” 


As a faculty adviser for a publica. 
tion, I am curious on one point in 
your standards of rating yearbooks. Do 
you rate books of a certain class into 
medalist, first, second and third class 
on a comparative basis, or do you have 
absolute standards so that it might well 
be possible one year for no book to re- 
ceive medalist rating and another year 
a disproportionate number receive that 
rating? 

N. S—N. Y. 


Quite possible is it that one year 
none receive medalist ratings and the 
next year that a large number be so 
honored. The yearbooks, and all 
C. S. P. A. entries, for that matter, 
are divided, on the basis of compari- 
son, into four groups. First, second 
and third placings receive awards, 
miniature C. S. P. A. plaques. The 
fourth group, is a no award placing. 
On a scoring range of 1000 points, 
First Place includes publications rat- 
ing between 850-1000 points; Second 
Place, 750-849 points; Third Place, 
650-749 points; Fourth Place, below 
650 points. These ratings are made 
on the basis of the comparison of 
the entries in each class for the year 
in question. Reference is not made 
to ratings of the same publications 
in previous years. The quality of 
the yearbooks, magazines or news- 
papers may, and often does, change 
each year but they are judged as they 
are found in the Contest. The nu- 
merical ratings are then assigned. 


Medalist rating, often misunder- 
stood, is not an additional classifica- 
tion. It is given by the judges to 
“publications of distinction” which 
have first merited a first place rating. 
Seldom, if ever, is the rating of such 
a publication below that of the other 
first placings; never is it assigned ex- 
clusively on the basis of the highest 
score. Medalist rating was devised 
by C. S. P. A.’s Executive Board to 
meet the membership’s demands for 
a distinctive, mellifluous rank made 
necessary by so many “super-colos- 
sal” ratings elsewhere.—Ed. 
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Investigation into the Newspaper Reading 


Tastes, Habits of High School Students 


N AN EFFORT to gauge the news- 
paper reading interests and habits 
of adolescents, the writer recently 
conducted a survey among the students 
of the Abraham Lincoln High School. 

To determine, among other things, 
whether these interests and habits un- 
dergo a change—and if so, just what 
sort—during the four years during 
which they are exposed to the educat- 
ing process, two hundred students who 
had just entered the school, and two 
hundred who, having completed the 
course of study, were about to leave 
the school, were chosen. To discover 
any possible differences in either in- 
terests, habits or growth between the 
sexes, one-half of each of the two 
groups was made up of boys, the other 
of girls. 

A very simple questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to the four hundred students. 
To insure honest replies, they were told 
that they did not have to write their 
names on the paper, or in any way 
reveal their identity. They were told 
that this was part of a larger survey be- 
ing conducted, the purpose of which 
was only to find out something about 
how boys and girls read newspapers; 
and they were impressed with the fact 
that absolute frankness was essential. 
The questionnaire was administered 
by the writer’s colleagues in the depart- 
ment of English in the school and he 
feels reasonably certain that the find- 
ings are authentic. 


The research yielded several inter- 
esting facts. 


The newspaper habit seems to be 
fairly well established even in first 
term students, for 91 per cent of the 
400 indicated that they read at least 
one newspaper a day regularly, while 
about 40 per cent of them read two 
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newspapers each day. A negligible per- 
centage read three papers a day. It 
seems that those who do not read news- 
papers when they enter high school 
have not yet acquired the habit when 
they leave high school, for the percent- 
age of non-readers is approximately 
the same among eighth termers as 
among first termers, namely, about 
9 per cent. 


MARKED difference between the 
freshmen and the seniors is indi- 
cated in the choice of a favorite news- 
paper. Among the former the Daily 
News leads all others, being the first 
choice of approximately 50 per cent of 
the students. The Post is the runner- 
up for top honors, being the favorite 


of about 37 per cent of the freshmen; 
the Times runs third, being the choice 
of about 10 per cent. It is interesting 
to note that the Journal, a Hearst pub- 
lication, was the first choice of 5 per 
cent of the students and that even the 
Mirror, Hearst tabloid, polled four 
of the 200 freshmen votes. 


Among the seniors, on the other 
hand, the Post is the favorite news- 
paper (39 per cent voted it “first”) 
with the Times second and the World- 
Telegram close upon its heels (approxi- 
mately 21 per cent chose the Times, 20 
per cent the World-Telegram). The 
News, first choice of the freshmen, 
polled but 16 per cent of the “firsts” 
and this item is particularly note- 
worthy. Especially significant is the 
rather remarkable fact that not a single 
one of the 200 seniors voted for any 
of the Hearst publications. The Her- 
ald-Tribune received no votes from the 
first termers and but seven from the 


older students. 


Interesting, too, are the reasons 
given for their preference. The fresh- 
men voted for the News chiefly be- 
cause of the abundance of comic strips 
and its convenient tabloid form; some 
liked it best because it has many in- 
teresting columns; a few placed it 
above all others because “it uses simple 
words”; several chose it because it 
handles sports well. 


Those who voted for the Journal 
did so because “it has good comics” 
and because it has good sports writers. 
The few who chose the Mirror gave 
practically the same reasons. Even the 
Daily Worker polled two votes (among 
the seniors) because of “its point of 
view.” Two students who favored the 
Herald-Tribune did so because “its 
type is easy on the eye.” The Sun re- 
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ceived a total of but three votes. 


Among the seniors the Post is the 
most popular newspaper because of 
“its liberal policy” and “its truthful- 
ness,’ “its readable, unbiased, edito- 
rials;” because “its news is complete 
and reliable,” because “it is written in 
simple fashion,” because of “its abun- 
dance of human interest stories” and 
because (and it is interesting to note 
that this was on a par with “liberal 
editorial policy,” as one of the two 
main reasons), of its “coupons and 
contests.” Few of the freshmen who 
voted for the Post mentioned its edi- 
torials but voted for it chiefly because 
of its liberal policy and the book cou- 
pons and contests. 

Those who gave the blue ribbon to 
the Times did so because of the impar- 
itality, the reliability and the accuracy 
of its news. The World-Telegram was 
placed first by those who did because, 
according to the freshmen, it is “inter- 
esting,” “easy to understand” and “has 
good comics;” according to the seniors, 
“because it is entertaining,” because 
of “its impartial point of view,” be- 
cause of “the reliability of its news” 
and because of “its excellent features 
and columns.” 


+ ts FIND out something about the 
way they read their newspapers, 
the questionnaire called upon the stu- 
dents to list the order in which they 
read the various parts of the news- 
paper. Among the freshmen, 60 per 
cent revealed that they devour first 
the comics; 30 per cent read the sports 
news first. 


Forty per cent of the seniors read 
the news before looking at any other 
part of the paper; about 20 per cent 
go to the comics immediately; among 
the male seniors, about 30 per cent 
dive to the sports section first. Only 
a sprinkling of the first-termers read 
the news first. 


Exactly half of the freshmen do not 
read the editorials at all; only 5 per 
cent of the seniors fail to read them. 
Of the 400 students questioned, 388 
read the comics before they throw the 
newspaper aside; only 12 said they 
never read the comics. 


N AN effort to find out how the 

newspaper reading habit is formed 
in children, the students were asked 
to state how they had formed the habit 
of reading a newspaper regularly. The 
predominant answers were that they 
had started as small children by read- 
ing the comics and from that had pro- 
gressed to other parts of the news- 
paper; that they had begun reading a 
newspaper every day because they were 
sport fans; that they read a newspaper 
because they wanted to “know what 
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was going on in the world,” “that 
they read a newspaper to ‘pass time’.” 
The answers are given in order of the 
frequency of occurrence. 


The one outstanding difference be- 
tween the girls and boys is that the 
female adolescent is apparently more 
morbid than the male, for nearly a 
dozen girls indicated that the first thing 
they scan in the newspapers each day 
is the obituary columns. Not a single 
boy of the 200 revealed any such pecu- 
liar interest. Except for these, and for 
the rather obvious facts that most boys 
read the sports pages and that prac- 
tically no girls do, and that most girls 
read the fashions or women’s page and 
that practically no boys do, no signifi- 
cant differences were noted, and the 
conclusion must be that sex makes 
little important difference in the adol- 
escent’s reading tastes and habits. 


HE RESULTS of this investigation 

are in some respects enlightening. 
It is most heartening to learn that 
nine-tenths of our students are suffici- 
ently alert to want to read a newspaper 
every day. (It is somewhat perturbing, 
however, to realize that four years of 
schooling cannot make newspaper read- 
ers of the nine per cent who are not 
newspaper readers when they enter 


high school.) 


Encouraging, too, are the facts that 
our students turn from the tabloids 
as they grow older and wiser, that the 
few who in their earlier days are be- 
guiled by the blandishments of the 
yellow journals unanimously renounce 





This article appeared originally in 
High Points, a magazine, published by 
the Board of Education of New York 
City and issued monthly during the 
school year to all New York City High 
School teachers. It is reproduced here 
with the kind permission of the author, 
Mr. Grumette, and the editor of High 
Points, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins. The 
Editor of The Review believes it to be 
of particular interest to those who are 
engaged in conducting classes in news- 
paper reading, news writing and kin- 
dred journalistic activities, as well as to 
advisers to school publications. The lat- 
ter may find in this study some hints 
for the planning, writing and presen- 
tation of news through the columns of 
the publications under their supervision. 
The school paper is an adaptation of 
the daily press to school needs and, if 
we continue to think in this vein we 
may assume that the student reader will 
approach his school publication in 
much the same way Mr. Grumette finds 
him treating his daily paper. The ad- 
viser, or editor, with a curious bent, 
might find here suggestions for an in- 
teresting study of his own school-com- 
munity applied to either the school or 
the daily press, and the results could 
be the basis of a worthwhile article for 
local or more general consumption. 








them as they grow intellectually, that 
a “liberal policy” and “an impartial 
point of view” are reasons for reading 
a particular newspaper. 

A questionnaire answered by most 
of the teachers of English in the 
school, revealed that many of them 
make some attempt to direct the news. 
paper reading of their students. How. 
ever, in many cases this direction is 
haphazard and repetitious, and hence 
the writer feels as a result of this 
study that there is plainly a necessity 
for setting apart a definite section of 
the curriculum in English for this pur. 
pose. Possibly in the very first term 
of the high school course, a term proj- 
ect might be “The Newspaper,” and 
a series of at least half a dozen simple 
lessons along the following lines might 


be developed: 
LESSON I—My Favorite Newspaper 


Assignment:* Bring your favorite 
newspaper to class. Be prepared 
to defend it against attack of your 
classmates and to tell why it is 
your favorite. 


LESSON II—A Comparison of the 
City Newspapers 

Assignment: An analysis of your 
favorite newspaper, listing the con- 
tents. Make a bar graph showing 
the proportions of different types 
of materials (as advertising, news, 
features, etc.) found in the news. 
paper. 

Analyses of the different news- 
papers are placed side by side on 
the blackboard to see just what 
each has to offer. 

LESSON III—“Reading Between the 
Lines” 

Assignment: Read the same news 
story (e.g. news from Spain or 
a strike story) in as many different 
newspapers as you can. Bring the 
clippings to class with you. In 
tabular form make a report com: 
paring treatment of the news in 
respect to: 

1. Position in newspaper; 

2. Size of story; 

3. Coloring, if any; 

4. Accuracy; 

5. Fairness. 


LESSON IV—Editorials 
Assignment: Bring to class, two edi 
torials on the same topic clipped 
from two newspapers, with a brief 
summary of each. 

Discussion: The purpose of edito 
rials—their importance—how they 
differ from news stories—a com 
parison of differing editorial 








* These assignments should all be given # 
least a week in advance. 
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A High Degree of Quality Must Be the 
Rule in the School Publication 


HE HEAD of a prominent mid- 
dle western school of journalism, 
speaking recently before a group 
of newspaper publishers, described 
high school journals as “activities play- 
ing with newspapering.” This is not a 
very complimentary remark from one 
who has written a textbook for advisers 
to use in the serious job of teaching 
young people how to produce a better 
paper if he is serious in his belief that 
it is only “playing with newspapering.” 
If publishing a newspaper were a 
“dance and song rendezvous” for giv- 
ing information of the school to the 
public, I am sure we should not find 
over 2,000 serious editors here at this 
Convention. It just isn’t treated that 
lightly by the young people who here 
seek information and advice as to how 
they may do a better job. Neither is 
the newspaper a meaningless force to 
our school executives. We realize this 
keenly for most of us have at some 
time or other received a summons to 
the principal’s office when the ink was 
hardly dry to be called to task for some 
small indiscretion which appeared in 
print. This experience can be direct- 
ly traced to the school newspaper’s 
value as a public relations medium. 


To inform and interpret the activi- 
ties of the school to the student body 
and community is the chief function of 
the newspaper. As its objective is 
handling the school news, it must at all 
times keep in mind that its reader is 
both the student and, through him and 
his family, the citizen of the commun- 
ity. The latter is the ultimate judge 
of standards and procedures through 
his tangible or moral support and ap- 
proval. 


ee the newspaper, or other ma- 
jor publication, is regarded as the 
show window of the school, it is ap- 
propriate to discuss its publishing as a 
high quality house-organ, for, as such, 
it can be readily classified, from the 
standpoint of content, newswriting and 
typography. 

In pursuing a program that is to 
serve the readers with subject matter 
of interest, an adequate coverage of 
news is essential. Every department of 
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When director of journalism at the 
Hammond, Indiana, High School, Mr. 
Nehls prepared and delivered this pa- 
per before the meeting of the C.S.P. 
Advisers Association during the annual 
Convention. Since then he became as- 
sociated with Howard College in Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. In his concluding 
statement, Mr. Nehls hit upon the 
fundamental basis of the C.S.P.A., good 
writing through the medium of the 
school publication. This thought is, as 
it should be, at the beginning and end 
of all our thinking, writing and activi- 
ties. We hope it will become the ruling 
factor among all those with whom we 
are associated in the school press field. 


the school must be represented. There 
can be no lopsided treatment of one 
field at the expense of another because 
of a zealous departmental editor. 


In addition to the straight news 
events, the newspaper must present 
worthwhile features and human inter- 
est stories. Every school has innumer- 
able sources lacking in the news ele- 
ment but which lend themselves well 
to creative entertaining and treatment. 
The best features are those which are 
timely and which go into the back- 
ground of happenings and _ incidents 
taking place at school. 


Humor should be related to the 
school. There is no need to imitate 
the sophisticated or cheap pulp maga- 
zines to pander to depraved tastes. The 
“spite joke” is decidedly unsportsman- 
like. The high school newspaper has 
higher ideals of morality and conduct 
of life. Bad advertising for the school 
in its humor column, as in news copy, 
must be watched. 


DITORIALS must be considered 

in any study of the content of the 
newspaper. One might ask why edito- 
rials are not generally read, for this 
condition prevails in schools and also 
in the daily press. Sometimes it is be- 
cause they deal with abstract subjects, 
having little relation to the actual life 
of the school.* All editorials should 
be tied to a news event or relate to 
something of vital concern to the stu- 
dent. Secondly, they are handled in a 
trite and dull manner. Many times 


conclusions are based on prejudiced 
or biased opinions instead of on facts. 
There should be little room for the 
pronouns we, us or our. The writer’s 
arguments must be couched in more 
subtle terminology. Attractive typo- 
graphical display is a worthwhile, inter- 
est-capturing device. 

Another important phase in the con- 
trol of a newspaper is the nature and 
placement of advertisements. The in- 
discriminate placing of ads all over the 
page indicates a lack of planning and 
a disregard for pleasing typographical 
effects. The pyramiding of ads has be- 
come an accepted practice. 

Oftentimes, ads are mere announce- 
ments, devoid of any sales message. 
They are of little or no value to the 
advertiser. Observation and _ investi- 
gation will readily uncover the desires 
and needs of the students. Advertise- 
ments to cater to these interests should 
be run by the merchants. Advertising 
copy that has a strong human appeal, 
and arouses desires with its direct, 
vivid, language will motivate buying. 

Merely printing all the news is no 
guarantee that it will be read. Each 
story on the page competes with every 
other one for attention. It is the busi- 
ness of the editorial staff to acknowl- 
edge this competition and to present 
interesting, readable, material. Stories 
of coming events are superior in their 
appeal to those of past events. An old 
rule is: “Don’t keep ’em in suspense; 
tell ’em.” The first five or six words 
of every lead should carry the gist of 
the story. Variety in leads are determ- 
ined by the facts in the story. Noun 
and name beginnings, unless the latter 
is prominent, have little reading appeal. 


Stories bristling in action, through 
the use of forceful verbs and descrip- 
tive colorful, words, will be read, pro- 


* In the November, 1938, School Press Re- 
view, page 10, Miss Mary E. Copley, 
adviser to The Mechanic Arts Cogwheel, 
Sz. Paul, Minn., in selecting the ‘‘Edito- 
rialk—Choice of the Month,” expresses 
herself strongly on the need for keeping 
the editorials “definitely tied up to high 
school life or interests.” 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Tho Editon Writes 


WHAT ABOUT THE 
SESQUICENTENNIAL? 


“Did you know that the National Observance of the 
Sesquicentennial, or, more familiarly, the One Hun- 
dred Fiftieth Anniversary of the Formation of the 
United States Constitution has been in progress since 
September 17, 1937, and will continue until April 30, 
1939? Historical plays, pageants, musical events, in- 
stallation of a Constitutional shrine in the school, 
write-ups in the school paper, etc., are suggested. 
Just what will we do about it?” asks The Fioretti, St. 
Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, of its readers. 


E ASK THE same of all advisers, editors and stu- 

dents. The C.S.P.A. has been co-operating with the 

United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion in its great work of calling the attention of young 
America to the aims and objects of the Founding Fathers 
and has run several articles and illustrations in The Review 
in support of this worthwhile project. 


By all means, place the Sesquicentennial on your agenda 
for the year and devote some space to it. Publish a special 
issue, run a series of articles, plant a tree as the delegates 
to the C.S.P.A. Convention did at Columbia last March, 


organize a local meeting. 


For suggestions, valuable information, and assistance 
write the Director of the United States Constitution Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, the Hon. Sol Bloom, 1235 House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

But, above all, DO SOMETHING! 
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APPLY THE “MIDDLE 
STANDARD” 


PROPOS of Dr. Milligan’s article on the “Middle 
Standard” appearing in this issue, we received a let. 
ter from a troubled young editor which indicates the 

necessity of the application of this theory in at least one 
school. We assume no brief in the student vs. adviser con. 
troversy but we present it for its bearing upon the article 
and C.S.P.A. beliefs. Both items appeared quite by coinci- 
dence at the same time. 


Writes this editor, “I’ve attended the C.S.P.A. Conven. 
tions and have nothing but praise for the enjoyments and 
benefits received The problem confronting our paper, 
although our adviser is not willing to concede it, is this, 
Our paper is rated quite high in your Contests but the stu- 
dents don’t enjoy it. The faculty adviser and the staff 
go by the C.S.P.A. standards Don’t you agree that the 
purpose of any school paper is for the enjoyment and 
interest of its subscribers, the students? We are strongly in 
favor of gossip, interviews with matinee idols, latest slang 
expressions, etc. The faculty adviser believes these things 
will lower the standards of the paper.” 


Both sides are right and both sides are wrong, from op- 
posite points of view. It is curious how some publications, 
magazines and newspapers, have survived the onslaughts 
of the years, emerging from each fray with increased 
strength and vigor, but adhering to impeccable standards. 
It is expected that hundreds of publications will fail from 
the moment they appear because they have set a standard 
which caters to the lowest tastes. It it a strange phenomena 
that some publications which are of exceptional merit fail 
to attract supporting readers and others with questionable 
views, survive. 


It is the good writing which survives the vicissitudes of 
time; it is the school publication with good writing which 
earns its place in its school and among other school publi- 
cations. It is impossible to cater to every taste but it is 
quite in order to follow what is best. One is either a gen- 
tleman or he isn’t. The accepted code doesn’t admit to part- 
time acceptance. 


A SOUR NOTE 


ITH THE betterment of school publications as the 

major aim of the C.S.P.A., no opportunity to help 

the individual publication has been passed nor has 
any request for assistance been denied. The time of the 
staff, the material equipment of the office, even financial 
aid in the way of circularization, travel expenses and other 
evidences of interest have signalized the altruistic spirit of 
this Association. Mailing lists have been jealousy guarded, 
however, to prevent encroachment upon the field which we 
consider to be strictly amateur. No legitimate request for 
the use of part or all of the membership list has been denied 
a worthy cause as our co-operation with the United States 
Sesquicentennial Commission or the Christmas Seal cam- 
paign of the National Tuberculosis Association bear wit: 
ness. It is with much regret, therefore, that we notice with- 
in the school press field reference to a recent sale of a pub- 
lication list. 
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We Soo by the 


A two column cut of the football 
team run in the upper right hand 
corner of the first page with the 
name plate crowded into the remain- 
ing upper left hand three column space 
featured the October 14 issue of Mar- 
shall News, the weekly “impartial” 
newspaper of John Marshall High 
School, Chicago. A three column cen- 
tered spread half way down the page 
telling the story behind the production 
of the News inaugurated a weekly 
series dealing with extra-curricular or- 
ganizations “to acquaint the student 
body with the various activities at 
Marshall.” 

Included was the following informa- 
tion which may incite other staffs to 
action:— 

“Five men were engaged in print- 
ing this issue of the paper, for 
which 312 pounds of lead type 
were used. They put in 31 man- 
hours of work in addition to the 
400 hours that The News people 
themselves put into one issue. 
Twenty-four ounces of ink, 92 
pounds of paper, and 21 kilowatt 
hours of electricity were used.” 
Running the masthead in the lower 

right hand corner of the fourth, and 
last, page of the issue, was another un- 
usual arrangement. 

ae ae 

A modernized Ridder News, Her- 
man Ridder Junior High, New York 
City, runs its heads in single, parallel 
lines across the top of the five column 
front page. Each head, after the first, 
which is the full five column width, 
starts at the left and stops just one 
column short of the preceding one. 


e ££ ¢€ 
Legally, physically, mentally, chil- 
dren may be children but after the 
first few grades they resent the appel- 
lation, at least we haven’t been able to 
use the term without being checked 
immediately and effectively. Not so 
long ago we helped eliminate a 
“Willie”, an objectionable term, also, 
from another text. Strange how ad- 
visers, so careful about many things, 
will overlook such a sensitive spot! 
, €-¢ 
“The Bomb In New Uniform” heads 
an article in a paper of that name from 
the Florida Military Academy at Gulf- 
port, Florida. The story continues:— 
The Bomb for 1938-1939 will be 
a four-page printed newspaper, 
and will be distributed each month 
to the Corps of Cadets, the Fac- 
ulty, and the friends of the Acad- 
emy. The new Bomb has been 
made possible through the efforts 
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Papors .. 


of Col. Walter B. Mendels, Presi- 
dent of the Academy. With this 
edition, we begin the seventh vol- 
ume of the Bomb. The Bomb was 
established in 1930 by Captain W. 
G. Rhinehart and Major Peden 
when the school was at Jackson- 
ville, Florida. Until shortly be- 
fore Christmas of 1933 it was pub- 
lished at irregular periods. At that 
time, Lieutenant Thompson and 
Major Peden put it on a bi-weekly 
basis and it continued to be print- 
ed in mimeograph form. Begin- 
ning this year, it will be printed 
by the publishers of the Gulfport 
Tribune. Full coverage of all 
school activities will be made. 


The Bomb, like the Tower and 
the Dugout, is covered by the en- 
rollment fee, so that no extra 
charge is necessary. 


es. 


“Keeping one step ahead of the age 
is not new for the Reserve Record” of 
Western Reserve Academy at Hudson, 
Ohio, according to an announcement 
in its first issue for the school year. 
“This issue introduces another big Rec- 
ord step into the ultra-modern. The 
Record, now a three-column weekly 
paper, emphasizes a more logical and 
natural form and a feature style of 
news presentation which will be free 
of the stiff journalistic manner. 


“The weekly publication will greatly 
increase the news appeal, lessen the 
pile-up of work usually accumulated 
in the former two-week interval. 


“The new feature style will be more 
the manner of writing ordinarily used, 
more informal, and more correlated to 
the work in the English courses. The 
new streamlining is better adapted to 
quicker makeup and uses more simpli- 


fied headlines.” 


This weekly is sent to all parents 
without charge and to alumni who 
cover the printing and mailing. An 
excellent way to carry the work of the 
school into the home and to keep these 
two interested groups regularly and 
well-informed about school activities. 
Mailed, too, in an envelope carrying 
an excellent line cut of the central 
building. 


Fs 
Baltimore City College’s Collegian, 


a five column weekly, had the entire 
left hand column of one issue devoted 
to “In the news this week....”, and 
bold. faced type identified the three 
one column cuts, below which ran full, 
descriptive, paragraphs in italics. 


Anniversaries are good subjects for 
stories. This one is made more attrac- 
tive by including the names of the 
early editors:— 


Red and Blue Staff 


Observes Anniversary 


It was five years ago October 11, 
1933, that the Red and Blue Jour- 
nal, weekly Morgantown High 
School student body publication, 
made its first appearance under 
the supervision of Miss Eleanor 
Stone. 


The staff was headed by D. 
Robert Sturgiss. Other members 
of the staff were: Jeanne Shep- 
herd, Edna Barthlow, Arden 
Skidmore, Alice Parsons, Paul 
Tennant, Georgianna Davis, Gus 
Comuntzis, Robert Caldwell, Grace 
Hill, Dorothy King, Elizabeth 
Cox, Betty Lang, Theodore Sam- 
sell, Flossie Keller, Doris Jester, 
Mary Elizabeth Vannoy, Anna 


Belle DeLancey, and Katherine 
Shelby. 


In the same issue, attention was 
called to a teacher’s vacation trip 
abroad by printing the head in French. 


oF ¢ 


Since 1917, when the Commerce Mer- 
cury, Worcester, Mass., High School 
of Commerce, bi-weekly, started pub- 
lication it hasn’t missed an issue. The 
famous, or infamous, as you wish, New 
England hurricane, nearly upset the 
schedule. However, the staff assembled 
and maintained tradition. The issue 
came out on time! 


A five volumn, four inch front page 
cartoon told the story from the artist’s 
angle and the editorials dealt with 
storm episodes. Particularly thought- 
ful were two on trees—urging the 
planting of a new tree for each one 
destroyed. 


, ¢- 2 


“We See By The Papers” looked out 
at us from the editorial page of The 
Log, monthly publication of the Salem, 
Mass., State Teachers College, and un- 
der it we found news from other 
schools of education of interest to stu- 
dents preparing to be teachers. 


oF ¥ 
The Sentinel, bi-weekly at Spaulding 
High School in Barre, styling itself 
“Best School Newspaper in Ver- 
mont...” reverses the usual on its edi- 
torial page, by placing the editorials at 
the top of the column and the mast- 
head at the bottom. A clever, three 
column, front page feature describes 
the detention room under the heading, 
“Spaulding’s ‘Concentration Camp’ 

Proves Very Effective.” 


Five 





New Rating in Typography Begins With 


Fifteenth Annual Convention 


N co-operation with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild, the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 

tion will organize a typographic rating 
for the newspapers entered in the Fif- 
teenth Annual Contest. This year, 
1939, the competition will be limited 
to newspapers entering the Senior and 
Junior High School general classifica- 
tion, the Schools of Education Di- 
vision and the special Vocational, Tech- 
nical and Agricultural High Schools, 
Trade Schools and Evening High 
Schools group. 


Plans have not yet been worked out 
in final form but it is expected that 
awards for typographical excellence 
will be made by committees of the 
Guild and the Association, working to- 
gether, to focus attention on good ty- 
pography in the schools newspapers. 
It is probable that the competition will 
be extended in coming years to all the 
classification groups as listed for the 
annual contests. This year the judg- 
ments will be reserved to the groups 
named in order to establish a satisfac- 
tory working policy. 

Whether the publications entered in 


the annual contest will be permitted 
themselves to select the issue which 
they consider to be typographically the 
best or whether the organizing com- 
mittees will name a date, the publica- 
tion nearest to which will be admitted 
to the Typographic Contest, has not 
been determined. It is probable that 
this will be decided in time for inclu- 
sion in the contest information circu- 
lars and entry forms which are about 
to be printed and placed in the mails 
for the 10,000 and more publications 
on the C. S. P. A. mailing list. 


ape sooo point yet to be decided 
is whether the 1939 competition 
will be limited to the front page or 
include the whole issue. All these an- 
nouncements will be made in time for 
the Fifteenth Annual Contest. The 
deadline for newspapers, as all mem- 
bers have been informed, is January 
14, 1939. 


A preliminary meeting to discuss 
these plans was held in Washington 
on November 21, with Mr. Fred J. 
Hartman, Educational Director of the 
National Graphic Arts Education 


A High Degree of Quality 


(Continued from page 3) 


vided the facts are presented according 
to their importance and interest. The 
reader needs to be “smacked in the 
eye” at the very start. 


MA’ stories give indication of 
being the writer’s opinion rather 
than a picture of what he has seen and 
heard. This difficulty can be over- 
come by insisting that authority for 
information or statements be listed. 
The reader always questions, “Who 
said so?”, and has a right to know 
who gave the information. A reporter, 
on the other hand, should always 
search for the reason “why” behind 
every incident. This will eliminate in- 
accuracies, false stories, and bad re- 
porting. 

There are no definite rules for han- 
dling a feature story; it is a miniature 
short story in itself. The method to 
be used hinges upon the ingenuity of 
each writer. The closer the writer can 
touch upon the pathos, comedy and 
drama of life, the more he satisfies 
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the reader. 


Attractive newspaper display and 
makeup is both effective and pleasing 
to the eye. Lower case and cap heads 
are preferable as they are easier to 
grasp. A modern type face, such as 
Bodoni, suggests the living action of 
the news story much more than the 
older types so often used. A contrast 
and balance page makes for variation 
but, at the same time, suggests a pleas- 
ing symmetry. 


Boxed stories and heads aid in dress- 
ing up the front page and others, as 
well. Too frequent use of the former 
on the editorial page dulls interest. 
This page needs to present as inviting 
an appearance as the news pages, but 
in looking over the various exchanges 
that come to my attention, I have come 
to the conclusion that boxed heads are 
used as a short cut for real head ‘writ- 
ing. Many young journalists seem to 
feel the same way about left flush 
heads, for they give the appearance 


Guild, Mr. John A. Backus, Director, 
Department of Education, the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, and Mr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
C. S. P. A., present. 


HIS will be the first national com- 

petition for high school news- 
papers from a typographic standpoint 
ever to be conducted. It fills a long 
felt need and is the first of several 
competitions now being discussed by 
the C. S. P. A. Director with the ofh- 
cials of the national professional so- 
cieties in publishing and related fields. 
This competition will be extended to 
all the publications as rapidly as facili- 
ties permit. 


The nature of the awards has not 
been decided upon but, in accordance 
with the policies of the C. S. P. A. on 
this point, opposition to money prizes 
or extravagant presents, an appropriate 
symbol closely, related to the character 
of the competition will be prepared for 
presentation with the announcement at 
the Fifteenth Annual Convention, 
March 9, 10, 11, 1939. 


of everything but a definite count. 
Some one has said: “They are no 
count, and are of no account.” 


Pictures and cartoons can be used 
to great advantage in presenting the 
merry phases of school life. They add 
color and life to the news stories be- 
cause they involve people or incidents 
closely touching real life. 


Coe also have their place in 
the high school journal. Every 
young news writer feels he must try 
his hand at being a columnist, so he 
attempts to imitate his favorite of the 
moment. A worthwhile columnist-to- 
be might study a Mallon, a Pegler, or 
a Pearson and Allen, to mention a few. 
Comment on questions of social, polit- 
ical, and economic problems can be 
handled satisfactorily by high school 
people but they should have a direct 
relationship to the school. 


The suggestions I have outlined 
briefly indicate that a great responsibil- 
ity rests upon the shoulders of the 
adviser. If a school publication is to 
be successful it must be the result of 
co-operative effort between the adviser 
and the staff—a give and take rela- 
tionship. 
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New Chef Course Invades 
Field Formerly Held 
By Women 


By ELSIE KRAJCO 


Assistant Editor, John Hay Ledger, 
John Hay High School, (leveland, Ohio 


Well written and illustrated is this feature 
from The John Hay Ledger, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, reproduced here as a 
suggestion, not so much that more boys shall 
learn to cook—it wouldn’t do them any harm 
to know how—but as a type of writing that 
might be applied to any number of school 


activities if viewed from the contrast angle. 
It is reproduced with the kind permission of 
Miss Emma J. Wilson, Adviser to The Ledger. 


(°C O sorry, boys, but I’m afraid I 
S can’t make it for that hockey 
outing. I’ve just unearthed the 
grandest recipe for an angel food cake, 
and my new baking dish is just the 
thing for the experiment.” 


Thus speaks the ’38 version of the 
modernized male. No longer are 
brawny, sinewy muscles straining in a 
mighty effort to wrest a living from 
hitherto unconquered fields; no longer 
are skill and intellect competing in 
shrewd business deals—alas, the male 
of yesteryear is gone! 


N his place reigns a new king, the 
I high lord of culinary arts, brazenly 
invading a field sacred to womanhood. 


It all began when Mrs. Winifred I. 
Weir, home economics teacher, suggest- 
ed the new chef’s course at John Hay. 
Response was so instantaneous that the 
class today numbers approximately 
thirty culinary aspirants. 


Enveloped in enormous butcher 
aprons and handsome caps, the boys 
will attempt to undermine the cooking 
morale of the placid housewife. They 
study arrangement of food, learn how 
to make those slap-stick drama pies, 
and ponder ways and means to 
economize on the crippled family bud- 
get. At least 17 of the class are ser- 
iously considering cooking as a life 
vocation, while others intend to profit 
in other ways. 
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“The muffin should be light and of fine texture,” says 
Mrs. Winifred I. Weir to the quartette pictured above. 
The boys are Marvin Apple, Room 235; Sidney Abramo- 
witz, 121; Lawrence Botnik, 42; and Frank Break, 301B, 
selected by Mrs. Weir as the four “Chefs” who have the 


best grades in this course. 


B LUSHING various shades of pink, 

Marvin Apple of Room 235, whis- 
pered, “Confidentially, I just can’t wait 
until the day arrives when I shall be 
able to step nonchalantly into a res- 
taurant and look a menu square in 
the face.” It seems Marvin abhors the 
thought of ordering. 


“Well,” confided Frank Break of 
301B, “I for one, crave the moment 
when my perfect pronunciation of 
French delicacies will dazzle the blase 
waiter.” 

Billy Laura of 301A, after looking 
pensively at his shoestrings pouted, “I 
only want to be a chef.” 


And Mrs. Weir mischievously added, 
“With the woman entering the busi- 
ness world on a larger scale, it has 
become necessary for someone to be 
instructed in the forgotten art of cook- 
ing. If, and ever, it becomes neces- 
sary for the harassed male to make 
his stay in the kitchen permanent, my 
boys will be sufficiently prepared. 


“But seriously,” concluded Mrs. 
Weir, “we hope to prepare the boys 
who are adept in cooking for a life 
vocation and those who like to putter 
around for a lot of good fun. And 
as a parting shot, when better meals 
are planned, my boys will plan them!” 

The others in the class are: Rufus 
Crew, Room 42; William Nanny and 
Arthur Monachimo, 121; Edward 
Frejoske, Frank Jaros, Al Marcus, 


Jack Moody, and Lester Reus, 206; 
Harry Sparks and Elmer Kapstein, 
204; Walter Keller and George Krig- 
novich, 221; Joe Homogan, James 
Koniyud, Jophet Lewis, Philip Linn, 
and Don Kruithoff, 235. 

From 301A there are James Jack- 
son, Billy Lauro, Joe Leybeck, Urwin 
Thompson, and Henry Wuchte; Wil- 
liam Gable, Charles Mihalko, Donald 
Rowan, Willie Schmidt, and James Ty- 
licki of 301B, and Sam Solomon of 
33. 


*‘Cargoes’? Honored 


Cargoes, the literary-art publication 
of the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, will have forty- 
eight pages reproduced in the “PM 
Magazine”, a publication which all art 
directors and publishers prize highly, 
according to Mr. Leon Friend, adviser 
to Cargoes. 


Primer Reviewed 
The C.S.P.A.’s “Primer of School 


Newspaper Technique” was reviewed 
briefly in Editor and Publisher, the 
“Oldest Publishers and Advertiser 
Journal in America,” September 10, 
1938, issue. 





Editorials... Choice of the Month 


HE following editorials were se- 

lected, under the direction of 

their advisers, Miss Marion G. 
Raber and Miss Harriet G. McCul- 
lough, by Helen Harkins, Jimmy 
Leiby, and Billy Dougherty of the 
Central Booster staff, Central Junior 
High School, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
These differ from the usual editorial 
offering in The Review in that they 
have been selected from magazines. 


“They had R. A. (reading appeal) 
because of their immediate-invitation to 
read titles and brevity. If good things 
come in small packages, the froth of 
an attractive title and brevity in an 
editorial is not sufficient. It must have 
the stuff of timeliness, unopinionated 
interpretations of facts, wise sugges- 
tions, or what pupils want to know. 
That last ingredient is especially true 
if editorials are long and explains the 
choice of one rather verbose looking. 
Good titles, brevity, and stuff win 
readers,” confess three Central Booster 
staff members. 


Prophesying Progress 


We have, in the past, learned much 
of the progress of this world. The 
term “Then and Now” has been used 
to show us the almost unbelievable 
progress in everything imaginable. 
Great strides in advancement and im- 
provements have been called to our at- 
tention by lectures, the movies, maga- 
zines, newspapers and the radio. The 
“Century of Progress” in Chicago just 
a few years ago, and today the Paris 
International Exposition have shown 
us the onward march of progress. We 
have indeed learned much of the 
Progress of the Past. 


Today, with keen interest and great 
anticipation, we look forward to the 
Progress of the Future. 


Within the next eighteen months, 
there will be thrown open to the peo- 
ple of the world the gateway of an in- 
stitution organized and operated, not 
for profit, but to show the world of 
today—“Building the World of To- 
morrow.” 

On April 30, 1939, the New York 
World’s Fair, commemorating the in- 
auguration of George Washington as 
the first President of the United States 
in New York City, one hundred and 
fifty years ago, will give their answer 
to—“What kind of a world are we 
building?” 

At a cost of $125,000,000.00, Flush- 
ing Meadows, a tract of over twelve 
hundred acres, nine square miles,—less 
than a quarter of an hour, from Times 
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Square, the heart of New York City, 
will be transformed into a wonderland. 
This former marshy, treeless dumping 
ground will be a vast permanent park. 
It will have fifteen miles of modern 
roads winding in and out among ten 
thousand shade trees under which will 
be fifty thousand benches, upon which 
may rest the estimated fifty million visi- 
tors, an average of two hundred and 
fifty thousand daily. The transporta- 
tion facilities will care for one hundred 
and sixty thousand hourly. Buses will 
be available for fifty thousand pass- 
engers. The parking areas will pro- 
vide space for thirty-five thousand cars. 


In addition to the states of our own 
country, forty of the world’s nations 
will participate in this vast enterprise. 
They have been urged to do their ut- 
most in making displays which will aid 
commerce and industry and improve 
international relationships. They hope 
to demonstrate to the people of the 
world the necessity of unity and their 
duty in contributing toward making a 
better and happier future for all men. 
It will show individual interdependence 
for shelter, food, clothing, health and 
education. The interchanging of ideas 
and ideals, the meeting of understand- 
ing minds in a spirit of fairness and 
good-will will open the way to individ- 
ual and collective progress. All of 
these prophecy progress for the World 
of Tomorrow. 


The Central Booster, 
Central Junior High School, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Good Manners Are Stylish 


Have you ever thought how and why 
good manners are of use to us? Cer- 
tainly you agree that they are neces- 
sary in all phases of life. No matter 
where we are, the true knowledge of 
the nice points of etiquette are the real 
foundations “of society in general and 
friendship in particular.” Manners add 
refinement and culture, and put us en- 
tirely at our ease when we come in con- 
tact with other people. 


The question arises as to the bases 
of good manners, which govern the 
courteous boy or girl. Miss Post con- 
siders the following: good form in 
speech, charm of manner, knowledge 
of the “right” things in society and 
the consideration of other people’s 
feelings and interests. Closely allied to 
these foundations are the parts per- 
sonal appearance and posture play. It 
seems our opinions have not changed 
much in the last hundred years, for was 
it not Shakespeare who said, “The ap- 
parel oft proclaims the man?” 


In every phase of our school life and 
its government, we find ourselves be- 
ing trained and moulded so that we 
may become the mannerly men and 
women of tomorrow. In our assemblies, 
in the corridors, classrooms, lunch- 
rooms, everywhere, we can be success- 
ful by being courteous. Remember the 
“Golden Rule,” the standard of all 
ages, and you can’t possibly go wrong. 

The Sentinel, 
Wagner Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Thief of Time 


Procrastination is one of our most 
common faults and often results in 
serious losses. Too often ninth graders 
find themselves with all their science ex- 
periments to write up the night before 
they are due. The result is a long 
evening of endless work instead of five 
rapid minutes at the end of each ex- 
periment. 


Those who take Latin know that if 
they don’t memorize the vocabulary 
each day, four or five will pile up to 
be memorized at a moment’s notice; 
again a heavy task instead of a few 
minutes work each day. 


“T’ll do that when I get back from 
the movies,” or “It’s only Friday 
night; I have until Monday to write 
my book report,” are dangerous ex- 
pressions, which come to our lips all 
too readily. The more often they are 
used, the easier they are to use. 


While Procrastination is not a crime 
that can be punished by law, it is yet 
a fault which often carries with it 
heavy penalties. 


The March, 
Francis A. March Junior High School, 
Easton, Pa. 


Let’s Keep It Friendly 


In sports and school activities, 
That we take part in daily, 
Even though we’re rivals, 
Let’s keep it friendly. 


Friendly foes—these two words are 
contradictory in meaning, but I am 
using them to express my idea of the 
proper attitude of one school toward 
another. Just at this season of the 
year, perhaps the most obvious place 
where we might improve this friendly 
spirit is at football games. Why ques- 
tion the decision of the judges, or ob- 
ject so loudly when the opponents 
play a better game than we! Let's 
cheer them when they are good. 

Friendly rivals—make successful 
citizens who will further a peaceful 
nation. 


The March, 


Francis A. March Junior High School, 
Easton, Pa. 
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The Problem of News Coverage 


HE PROBLEM of adequately 

representing the interest of all the 

groups making up its student body 
is one of the major concerns of a 
school newspaper. Only when the pa- 
per is covering all the news being made 
in the school and presenting that news 
in a simple, readable, and unbiased 
manner to its student readers is it ful- 
filling its reason for existing. Fair and 
eficient news coverage is the only 
method of insuring that the student is 
reading the material which will keep 
him well-informed about his own 
school-community. 


The student newspaper should be 
more than merely a record of past 
events; it should be a bulletin describ- 
ing coming events of interest to its 
readers. How can a school newspaper 
best insure efficient and accurate news 
coverage? 


The first step is to make a list of all 
possible sources of news. This list 
should include all subject matter de- 
partments, clubs, the administration 
and the student council. One staff 
member is then made responsible for 
each of these news sources for every 
issue. He is given a list of the people 
whom he is to see for information and 
told when his tips on news events are 
to be in. The date for tips to come in 
should be far enough in advance of 
the deadline date for copy to allow 
time for the preparation of an assign- 
ment sheet and for the writing of 
stories by the reporters. This system 
provides for the systematic gleaning of 
news and does away with the haphaz- 
ard method of publishing only stories 
which happen to come to the attention 
of the news editor or a wide-awake 
reporter. 


ghee making out of the assignment 
sheet is the next step in efficient 
news coverage. Careful planning at 
this point greatly facilitates the task 
of make-up later on. Co-operation be- 
tween the news and make-up depart- 
ments begins before the assignment 
sheet is made up. The editors should 
have some idea as to the importance 
of the story and the amount of ma- 
terial available on it. With this infor- 
mation in mind, they can plan a tenta- 
tive make-up, deciding the position the 
story will take on the page, the length 
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By DORIS KREUCHAUFF 


&ditor, Montclarion, State Teachers College 


Montclaire, N. J. 


of the story and the type of headline 
it will have. Often these plans will 
have to be revised when a story falls 
through or comes in much longer or 
shorter than was expected. 

The assignment sheet should be 
worked out so that enough material 
has been assigned to fill up the news 
columns of the paper. There should 
be a place on this sheet for the name 
of the story, the reporter to whom it 
was assigned, the date the story was 
due, the type headline the editor ex- 
pected to put on it and the number 
of column inches the story was expect- 
ed to take. All this should be filled 
in before the assignment sheet is post- 
ed. Space should also be provided on 
the assignment sheet for the actual 
number of words the story contained 
when it came in, the headline put on 
it and the inches of space it occupied. 

Thus the news editor can keep a 
constant check on the amount of ma- 
terial being sent to the printer and de- 
cide whether or not there is enough 
material to fill the news columns. This 
method avoids the confusion of hav- 
ing too much material and being forced 
to choose what is most important and 
disregard the rest and also avoids the 
last minute panic of not having enough 
material. 

Individual notes to the reporters 
telling them what story they have, how 
long it is to be, when it is due and 
whom they are to see is an extra step 
in planning which aids the smooth 
working of the news department. These 
notes should be posted in some desig- 
nated place where they can be conveni- 
ently found by the reporters. 


D°s this system of news coverage 
work? The answer is, it does. It 
helps to develop a professional atti- 
tude in the school journalist, aids the 
news editor in keeping track of the 
material being sent to the printer and 
aids the printer in holding to his sched- 
ule. 
Montclarion Assignment Sheet 

This mimeographed assignment sheet 
provides space first of all for the title 
of the story. Stories are listed gener- 
ally in decreasing order of importance. 
The next column is for the name of 
the reporter assigned to the story. The 
number of words the story should con- 
tain, the headline which will probably 
be placed on it and the number of 
column inches it will take have been 
worked out in the next three columns. 
These three columns have been worked 
out so that there will be enough stories 
of different size and with different 
types of headlines to make the job of 
make-up easier. The total number of 
inches is exactly the right amount need- 
ed to fill the news pages. 

The next column provides space to 
record the date on which the story is 
due. The last two columns are for the 
headlines actually put on the stories 
and the number of inches they finally 
contained. By means of the last col- 
umn, the news editor can keep a check 
on how much material is actually be- 
ing sent to the printer. Special col- 
umns which are used in every issue 
are listed on this sheet. 

The individual assignment blank 
gives the reporter in a concise form all 
the information he needs to have in 
order to get the material for his story. 


News Department Assignment Sheet 





. | Title 


Reporter 


Words 


Head | Ins. Due Head | In. | P. 





| Science F’ships Tomai 460 


14% 





Student Gov. Hoagland | 460 


Wed. | | 
Wed. 





| Bennett | 385 
Flynn | 260 


Alumni Day 
Change in Cal. 








| Thurs. | | 
| Thurs. 








Samet | 260 
Brinkman | 190 


Frosh Elec. 
Dorm Formal 
New Teachers ..' Goodwin | 
| Kappa Delta | Clark 

| Webster Mem. _| Mandel 





95-75 


Thurs. 
Thurs. 
Fri. 











95-75 
95-75 


Fri. 





Reviewing St. | 550 


Fri. 














| 
| — 

















Features of the 


UTSTANDING feature stories 
were selected for this month by 
Miss Charles Anthony, adviser to 
The Monocle, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Va., and the mem- 
bers of her staff. Only these could be 


printed. Particular attention is called 


Month — 


to the sports feature. It represents a 
style of writing that may appeal to 
those whose interest guage in athletics 
runs low and whose understanding of 
the usual sports story lingo is as clear 
as their comprehension of Aramaic. 


SCENES AT CROWDED FAIRGROUNDS 
DISCLOSE JOHN MARSHALL STUDENTS 


All Richmond turned out enthusiastically for annual Fair Week at the con- 


gested fair grounds. 


Among the crowds were many John Marshall students who flocked instantly 
around those peculiar contraptions which jumped, jerked and whirled about in 
such an ungainly fashion. Mary Ann Hallmark, Kathleen Carmen Jones, Henry 


Addison Dalton, and Frank Stuart 
Cavey found time to remark that they 
thought them “swell.” 

Jolting Rides 

A few meek or wiser souls merely 
gazed on, while the heartier pedants 
stalked to the ticket booth to be jolted 
about rambunctiously. Most of them 
staggered out drunkenly, holding some 
part of their anatomy in a dismal 
silence. 

“My neck is dislocated—or is it my 
back—ugh! Where am I?” This was 
the general trend of remarks. 

Then the ambitious visitor meander- 
ed about in a futile effort to locate 
such and such exhibit and subsequently 
entered the Administration building. 
Yard sticks, free samples, and papers 
adorned the floor, strewn most artisti- 
cally, yet unappreciatively trampled by 
all. 

Hot-dogs, Hamburgers Sizzle 


Tempting odors of hot-dogs and 
hamburgers, sputtering and sizzling in 
bubbling grease, assailed the nostrils 
of those who wandered among the 
stands arrayed with tasty delicious bits. 

Citizens scurried here and there 
heavily laden with booklets and sam- 
ples which by their burdened expres- 
sions would find entrance to some blaz- 
ing furnace. 

“Step right this way, folks—see the 
one and only super-colossal chicken- 
eating snake,” a barker’s nasal chant 
attempted futilly to drown the chorus 
of competitive voices. A number of 
well-strung customers nodded in dis- 
approval, exhibiting their obvious con- 
tempt. 

Well represented colors of the rain- 
bow blended or clashed according to 
their tastes. 

“Please, mamma, dimme a penny for 
da monkey,” whined a diminutive little 
mite clad in cunning blue rompers with 
a mass of golden curls dancing on his 
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forehead. The object of his conver- 
sation was a conceited little beast that 
in a matter of fact manner miraculous- 
ly rid you of your change. 

Balloon Floats Over 


Silhouetted against the cloudless 
azure, a mere speck of a balloon drifted 
lazily, undoubtedly soaring higher than 


was intended. 


Purring complacently, a plane ob. 
served the throng that surged below, 
unnoticed. 

“Bah!” grumbled a “lucky” gambler 
—“two dollars for a pink elephant!” 
He strode disgustedly away and inter. 
mingled with numerous sympathizers. 


Girl Buys Floss 

Eagerly, a_ sparkling-eyed girl 
stretched on tiptoe and pushed her 
nickel on the stand and clutched a 
gigantic mountain of pink floss. After 
the first mouthful, her radiant smile 
dissolved, much like the substance in 
her mouth, and a look of disappoint. 
ment clouded her face. 

Candy-covered faces, tousled hair, 
dashing colors, all intermingled pic- 
turesquely as if shuffled by an unseen 
hand—each a little less for wear and 
durability, nevertheless. 

Thousands of blinking, twinkling 
lights, which glared and dazzled si- 
multaneously, blended into the great 
flaming white torch, and night loos- 
ened her great jewel-pierced cloak 
about the glow and murmur of the 
mob. 


JOHN MARSHALL GRID MACHINE ROLLS_~ - 
OVER LAWRENCEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 


With machine-like precision, the Big Blue team, ran roughshod over a light 
but scrappy Lawrenceville team, in the new John Marshall Stadium Friday, 


two weeks ago. 


Enjoying for the first time a game in their own back yard, the Marshallites 
went wild as the Justices pushed over tally after tally. 


Tommy Moncrief’s spectacular run 
of seventy yards on the initial play of 
the game started the students on a 
cheering marathon that lasted until the 
final whistle. 


The white walls of the stadium, 
against the red background of the John 
Marshall building made the perfect 
setting for the game. 

Charles Hagerman, regular guard 
for the Justices, occupied Dave Buch- 
er’s backfield post, turning in a very 
efficient game for the time he played. 

Led by Tommy Moncrief and Paul 
McMullen in broken field running and 
Bill Klein in pile driving through the 
line, the Eighth Street boys flashed 
across the last white line for seven 
touchdowns, making three conversions. 

Showing more speed than usual in 
getting away, Klein kicked a great 
deal of turf into the eyes of Lawrence- 
ville players on his hard charging line 
smashes, making many six or more 
yard gains. 

Although most of the Lawrenceville 
players went the full distance, the John 
Marshall boys put in some pre-season 
track work going on and off the field. 


For when the Justices had piled up a 
nice lead, Coach Miller ran his second- 
aries into the game that they might get 
a heavy dose of scrimmaging. 


Singing and yelling lustily, the stu- 
dents in the Blue and White stand 
seemed to be proud of their acquisition, 
packing between two thousand and 
twenty-five hundred joyous youths into 
the new field. 

The Justices incurred the only penal- 
ties of the game, when they garnered 
two fifteen-yard and one _ ten-yard 
penalty. 


Advisory Board 
To Meet Dec. 10 


The next regular meeting of 
the C.S.P.A. Advisory Board 
will be held at 10 a. m., Room 
202, Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
bia University, N.Y.C., Saturday, 
December 10. 
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Maintaining the ‘Middle Standard” 


By DR. JOHN MILLIGAN 


Professor of Elementary Education, 


State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 


In which the former principal of an elemen- 


tary school develops the _ thesis 


that an 


elementary publication is distinétly an educa- 
tional venture; that comparative judgment, 
rather than set standards, should be the 
guiding force; and cites examples of improve- 
ment in the case of individual pupils directly 
attributable to work on the school publication. 
Dr. Milligan was principal of the Campbell 
School at South River, New Jersey, and of the 
Watsessing School at Bloomfield, before be- 
coming a member of the staff at Montclair. 
This article is, in substance, the basis of his 
talk before a meeting of elementary publica- 
tions advisers meeting in his home state. 


T will clarify what I have to say 
I if it is understood that I speak 
from the point of view of the 
principal looking at the school publi- 
cation with reference to its contribution 
to the life of his school and its educa- 
tional significance to the children. It 
should also be clear that I know very 
little about the actual work of publish- 
ing a school paper. About the publi- 
cations of the junior and senior high 
school levels, I know nothing at all. 
I am assuming that my remarks are 
addressed to a group of advisers in the 
elementary field. 


No doubt you are puzzled about my 
subject: “A Middle Standard.” Few, 
if any, have heard of a “middle stand- 
ard’, but all have heard of a standard. 
What with standard tests, standard 
makes of cars, Standard Oil, and oth- 
ers, we could not pass through a day 
without meeting the word “standard.” 
Teachers are accustomed to standards. 
They continually talk in terms of 
“grade standards.” 


In spite of the fact that this word is 
so commonly used, I was surprised 
when I sat down to prepare this talk, 
that I was perplexed as to its exact 
meaning. Accordingly, I went to my 
dictionary and here is what I found: 

Standard: 

1. An established measure of extent, 

quantity or value; 

2. A type, model, or example for 

comparison; 

3. In coinage, the established pro- 

portion by weight of fine metal 
and alloy. 
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With three definitions I was worse 
than before. Which one of the three 
applies here? 


It is clear that we may leave out 
the third, since we are not talking 
about money. Let us look at the first: 
“an established measure of extent, 
quantity or value.” That could be a 
yardstick, a quart measure or a dollar 
bill. But we are not talking of these 
here. We are talking of school pub- 
lications. Do we mean then that a 
standard in school publications is one 
“established measure” by which we 
may say of the publications of our 
schools that they are a yard long, of 
the volume of a quart, or a dollar’s 
worth? There are some, no doubt, 
who would advocate such a practice; 
for it accords with the old “failure” 
philosophy of days rapidly passing. I 
am convinced, after reading the School 
Press Review, and after talking with 
some of the founders and promoters 
of the C. S. P. A., that this organiza- 
tion has not thought of forcing all 
school publications into one mould so 
that they may all look and be the 
same. This forces me to reject this 
definition of standard, ‘“‘an established 
measure of extent, quantity or value.” 


I am left, then, with the “middle 
standard”: a type, model or example 
for comparison.” I like that definition 
best of all. I will agree to let the C. S. 
P. A. or any other organization set 
up standards for my school publication 
on that basis and, I might add, for 
any other school function. 


— going further, it seems nec- 
essary to pause to lay the “maga- 
zine-newspaper” spectre low. That, I 
suppose, can be judged according to a 
standard of measurement. Indeed, De- 
Witt D. Wise has answered the ques- 
tion for us in an issue of the School 
Press Review.* Mr. Wise says: “A 
magazine may be defined as ‘a bound 
pamphlet published periodically and 
containing a miscellany of reading mat- 
ter.” Then he says: “‘A newspaper 
may be defined as a publication without 
stitching, stapling, binding or cover 
that is ‘printed and distributed at 
stated intervals, usually daily or weekly, 
to convey news, advocate opinions, 
-” 

These are standards if you wish to 
be governed by them. When I come 
to examine my own school publication, 
however, I find that it is neither of 
these things, but something in the mid- 
dle. This forces me to change it or 
to fail the standard. Personally, I 
prefer to disregard the standard for, 
though it can be improved, my publica- 
tion adequately serves the needs of my 
school. Its form and content suit us 
admirably as far as type is concerned. 
Therefore, we shall fumble along, out- 
side the pale, somewhere in the mid- 
dle, with no standard or, perhaps, bear- 
ing a “middle standard.” 

Let us return to our definition of a 
standard as “‘a type, model or example 
for comparison.” Does the platform 
of the C. S. P. A. give any assurance 
that the standard fixed will be within 
this definition, or will it tend toward 
the first definition: “an established 
measure of extent, quantity or value?” 
In the School Press Review for Jan- 
uary, 1934,* we find this statement: 

“The general platform of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association is 
admirably summarized by Lambert 
Greenawalt in his book, ‘School Press 
Management and Style.’ Among other 
things, he states: ‘.. Student publica- 
tions are for, by and of the students. 
They have no place for commercial- 
ized material. 

* ..A student publication 


should 


* “Ts it a Magazine or a Newspaper?”, D. 
D. Wise, School Press Review, January, 
1934, page 2. 

* First published in The Review, March, 
1930. 
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aim to serve the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

*.. Student publications should sell 
to the general public the idea that the 
school is the hope of the community. 

A student publication written 
and edited by the faculty is sailing 
under false colors. 

*... School publications are not pri- 
marily for the purpose of teaching 
journalism. The major purpose is to 
present the creative work of students 
in ali fields of endeavor and to serve 
as a medium of constructive publicity. 

*...The school publication, proper- 
ly managed, is a powerful ally to the 
school and to the school authorities. 


*...Under wise and sympathetic 
leadership the school publication re- 
quires no censureship, for censureship 
thus becomes automatic through the 
staff’s feeling of pride and self respect. 


e 


The school publication is not the 
work of any single department but is 
an asset to all departments. 


c 


Wholesome rivalry between pub- 
lications is most desirable, but excess- 
ive efforts to attain only temporary 
standards for contest ratings are mere 
pretense and sham’.” 

HAT sounds like good common 

sense, and again I say that the 
C. S. P. A. seems to be on sound edu- 
cational ground. With such a general 
platform, any standards must fall 
within the accepted middle standard, 
and surely will be considered only as 
a “model.. for comparison.” Indeed, 
Mr. Raymond S. Michael, Chairman of 
the Elementary Division of the C. S. 
P. A., writes just that, in the January, 
1934, issue of the School Press Re- 
view: “Following are some suggested 
standards for those who desire to im- 
prove the quality of their publications. 
They are in no wise obligatory or com- 
pulsory but tend to show what is gen- 
erally accepted as good procedure in 
school publications.” Mr. Michael 
then goes on to give some very help- 
ful suggestions. He furnishes us 
“models” by which we may improve 
our own publications. 


With standards set up, it is only nat- 
ural that an organization should con- 
form to the good American practice 
and have a contest. This is not neces- 
sarily, a bad thing. The children like 
the idea and I believe the advisers do. 
I am not sure but that the principal 
needs a larger hat when his paper re- 
ceives mention. But it is here that we 
must be most careful. If we are going 
to have contests, papers must be 
judged fairly, that is, with some de- 
gree of objectivity. The C. S. P. A., 
accordingly, has devised rating scales 
to meet the needs of the several types 
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of publications and schools. I have 
been over them carefully, and I can- 
not see that they are in any way con- 
tradictory to the general platform 
stated above. It is true that papers 
are rated on the quality of paper used. 
This would seem to favor schools in 
wealthier districts, but as the scale al- 
lows only 15 points out of 1,000 for 
paper, cover, and all, no one could 
complain about this item. 

Some schools are more anxious to 
win in contests than to develop their 
boys and girls in similar lines. Such 
schools put great emphasis on the 
makeup of the paper and their organi- 
zation becomes most efficient. There 
is no objection to this as long as it 
does not become all-important. When 
a principal says: “The most funda- 
mental thing, in my estimation, is the 
definite organization of material, pur- 
chase of equipment, such as paper, 
stencils and other supplies,” then, I 
say, we have gone too far. We are 
away from the middle standard. When 
the statement is made, in justifying the 
contests that, “the weak drop out and 
the strong stay in,” I say, again, we 
are away from the middle standard. 

The following quotation taken from 
a description of the preparation of an 
elementary school paper also gets away 
from the middle standard: “The ar- 
ticles are written in the regular Eng- 
lish period. They are examined and 
rated the same as any other piece of 
written English. After correction, only 
the best are selected as worthy contri- 
butions for the paper.” If we should 
hold to that in our school, there would 
be a few always in print while the great- 
er maiority would never reach the cov- 


Coming... 
“The Elementary School Pub- 


lication From the Superintendent’s 
Point of View.” 


This article will present an- 
other viewpoint of advisers and 
administrators. 


The Elementary Division of the 
C. S. P. A., under the Chairman- 
ship of Raymond S. Michael, Jun- 
ior High No. 4, Trenton, N. J., 
has expanded in numbers and in- 
fluence as the wealth of material 
pertaining to this field appearing 
in The Review will testify. 


No other press association has 
yet achieved the record of the 
C. S. P. A. and no publication, 
that of The Review, in lending so 
much aid or extending such en- 
couragement to the elementary 
school publications field. 


eted goal of having “an article in the 
paper.” 


N our schools we are committed to 

the middle standard for all pupils 
as well as for the paper itself. We 
frequently select inferior material if, 
by so doing, we believe we may im- 
prove some particular pupil. Again, 
we do not choose our staff by compe. 
tition just to be sure that we may have 
a competent staff. The school paper 
is run by the Press Club. The mem. 
bers elect to join this club just as they 
do any club. Frequently, the sponsor 
has inferior material with which to 
work, as far as ability to write and or. 
ganize is concerned, but she takes what 
comes to her and does the best she 
can with it. If she can get help by 
going into the C. S. P. A. contest, she 
goes in; if she feels that it would only 
discourage her group for that year, 
she stays out. 


I should like to cite a few examples 
of what our publication has done for 
some of our boys and girls. When I 
am done you may judge for yourself if 
the middle standard is not the truly 
educational standard. 


Raymond annoyed everyone by teas. 
ing, playing pranks, and so on. Then 
the Press Club was formed and Ray- 
mond got the job of editor-in-chief. 
Within a month we had a new boy. 
He became one of the most responsible 
and serious minded pupils in the build- 
ing. He used his sense of humor to 
advantage instead of finding an outlet 
for it in mischievous pranks. All Ray- 
mond needed was a vitally important 
job to be done, and the newspaper 


filled the bill. 


I think this poem, written by Ray- 
mond, is very good for an eighth 
grader. It shows also that Raymond 
can think seriously. 


Where Have You Come From 


Oh, where have the great rock come 
from? 

Have you, too, come from dust as we 
did? 

Oh, if only you could answer this 
question, 

The question that great men have tried 
in vain to solve. 

But no, you remain silent like the dust 
and trees about you. 

Will no one be able to solve your great 
secret? 

Celia is a girl of foreign parentage. 
She had difficulty with her speech and, 
having never practiced, of course she 
could not express herself well orally 
or in writing. During the periods 
when reading or writing were being 
studied Celia spent her time giggling 


(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Don’t Forget the U. S. Constitution 
Sesquicentennial! 


(CO EW realize that over nineteen 
F months elapsed between the 
time George Washington af- 
fixed his signature to the Constitution 
and his inaguration as President of the 
United States,” states a letter from 
Miss Hazel B. Nielson, Director of 
Educational Activities of the U. S. Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commission. 
“The nineteen months of this Sesqui- 
centennial period (September 1, 1937- 
April 30, 1939) correspond to this for- 
mative period and the time of this 
celebration is divided into two divisions. 
The first nine months, up to June 30, 
1938, stressed the ratification of the 
Constitution. The second period of 
the celebration, in which we are now 
engaged, deals with the organization 
of the national government and per- 
mits not only a continued study of the 
Constitution but emphasis upon spe- 
cial days, as well as the need of an 
understanding of the Resolution of the 
Continental Congress of September 13, 
1788.” 


“During the remaining months of the 
celebration you may wish to bring out 
in your publications facts regarding the 
life of Washington, since the final date 
of the celebration, April 30, 1939, is 
the 150th anniversary of the inaugur- 
ation of Washington as first President 
of this Republic. Then, as Washing- 
ton was the presiding officer of the 
Convention of 1787 scenes of his life 
are of interest to those making an in- 
tensive study of this period,” continues 


Miss Neilson. 


HE C. S. P. A. has co-operated 

with the Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission to the extent of running cuts 
and articles pertaining to the celebra- 
tion on the Review, of maintaining an 
exhibit of posters, dioramas, and a 
Shrine of the Constitution in the Office 
of the Association and by exhibiting 
the latter at the 1938 Convention. At 
the last Convention the delegates plant- 
ed a tree on the Columbia Campus ap- 
propriately inscribed with a copper 


label. The Hon. Sol Bloom, Director 
of the Sesquicentennial, threw the first 
shovelful of earth at the planting and 
later addressed the convention at the 
annual luncheon. 


There is still time for the school edi- 
tors and advisers of the country to de- 
vote some thought and space to par- 
ticipation in this national observance. 
As a complete file of all participation 
is to be placed permanently in the 
archives at Washington, it is hoped that 
the C. S. P. A. member-publications 
will fill a large part of that collection. 
There is much material available at 
the Sesquicentennial headquarters in 
Washington. Write Director Bloom 
or Miss Nielson for an Order Sheet 
listing what you will need for appro- 
priate treatment. Refer again to “The 
Story of the Constitution” sent to all 
C. S. P. A. members last year through 
the courtesy of the Hon. Sol Bloom. 


Plan now to do your share in the 
celebration. 


From Your Town To Our Town In Time for the 
Convention, March 9, 10, 11, 1939 


Parties of twenty-five or more delegates to the Fifteenth Annual C.S.P.A. Convention should take ad- 
vantage of the low party rates offered by railroads or steamship companies. If twenty-five delegates (ten for 
the Providence steamer) are not available in one school or community, a party can be made up with delegates 
from the surrounding area. Listed below are day coach rates. Pullman charges are higher. Consult the local 
ticket agents of the railroads serving your community for his suggestions. For day travel, most delegates use 
the coaches. Those from a distance may arrange with their agents for combined day coach and Pullman 


travel at considerable savings. 


We give here some of the rates to New York from cities from which delegates have come to the C.S.P.A. 
Convention in previous years. These are for parties of twenty-five or more over a ten-day period. New Eng- 
land party rates are graduated for even smaller numbers. Rates may be changed after January Ist. Consult 
your agent and make your plans now! 


Fare 
$ 4.30 
2.80 
25.95 
4.15 
5.55 
2.65 
5.80 
29.65 
8.30 
2.10 
11.95 
18.15 
25.35 
27.30 
22.55 
17.20 
11.25 
13.90 


City 
Albany 
Allentown 
Atlanta 
Atlantic City 
Baltimore 
Bethlehem 
Binghamton 
Birmingham 

*Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Charlotte 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland . 
Cumberland 
Danville, Va. 


City 

Detroit 

Durham 

Easton, Pa. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 

Glens Falls 
Greenville, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford . Py 
Hazleton 
Indianapolis 
Ithaca 

Knoxville 

Miami 

Mobile ; 
New Haven 
New Orleans 


Fare 
$20.90 
15.35 
2.25 
7.55 
16.05 
6.15 
15.85 
21.35 
5.85 
4.00 
4.30 
24.35 
7.50 
22.05 
41.45 
36.55 
2.70 
40.30 


Fare 
$12.85 
2.70 
13.20 
6.75 
15.35 
10.30 
13.60 
10.60 
31.75 
37.55 
5.20 
8.70 
1.75 
6.75 
15.25 
4.60 
3.45 
6.85 


City 

Norfolk oy 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
*Providence 
Raleigh 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis ‘ 
St. Petersburg 
Scranton 
Syracuse 

Trenton . 
Washington .... 
Wheeling, W. Va. . 
Wilkes-Barre 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester 


* Parties of 10 or more via Colonial Line Steamer, $4.75 to Boston; $3.50 to Providence. 
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EPORTING a speech as a com- 
petitive exercise was used at the 
Stanford Convention of the 

California School Press Association 
last autumn and Milton Figeroid, then 
editor of Ye Falconet of Castlemont 
High School of Oakland, formerly edi- 
tor of Ye Castle Crier, won the assign- 
ment from among the 350 and more 
delegates in attendance with the follow- 
ing story on Mrs. Kathleen Norris’ talk: 

“Build yourselves into human beings 
first, and write second.” 

That was the advice given by Mrs. 
Kathleen Norris, famed peninsula au- 
thor, to the more than 350 students 
gathered for the Fourteenth Annual 
Convention of the Central California 
Scholastic Press Association at Stan- 
ford University today. 

Before a Memorial Hall audience 
comprised of high school journalists 
and their faculty advisers, Mrs. Nor- 
ris outlined a program conducive to 
success. 

“Discouraged, procrastinating people 
do not make successful writers. It is 
not only the desire to write that will 
help one achieve fame,” the noted 
novelist declared, “for in a office it is 
the personality that is important.” 

“Let nothing stop you if you mean 
to be a success” was the epitome of 
Mrs. Norris’ talk. 

Having done all forms of writing for 
more than 25 years and come in con- 
tact with all types of. successful people, 
Mrs. Norris warned that “only four 
or five out of this group here will 
achieve fame within 15 years.” As if 
to farther limit the extent of success, 
she continued: “Too many people 
achieve apparent success, then they 
lack the character with which to make 
it complete.” 

The high school reporters and edi- 
tors were told that the most important 
things to remember when writing are 
to remain on the “human side, to not 
put on affectation, to not procrastinate, 
that time is money, and, above all, to 
ask yourself before beginning to write, 
‘What sort of story would I like to 
find if I were the reader of this maga- 
zine?’ ” 


Mrs. Norris also told of her experi- 
ences as a news and story writer. 

“We all reach the spot for which 
we are destined. Nothing can keep 
you from the destiny you wish except 


yourself,” Mrs. Norris advised the 
group of aspiring writers. 
i.e 8 2 6 


ERHAPS the last interview that 
Amelia Earhart gave, certainly to 


Fourteen 


and. Qnterwiews 


a high school editor, before departing 

on her ill-fated flight, is this one which 

one of Miss Christal M. Murphy’s stu- 

dents in journalism at Castlemont High 

School, Oakland, Cal., Elvin Nelson, 

wrote for an Oakland paper. 
“Congenial Amelia.” 


Truly this is a name that fits charm- 
ing, gracious, smiling Mrs. George Put- 
nam, better known to the world-at- 
large as Amelia Earhart. 


On the night before the greatest 
flight to be attempted by any woman, 
unassuming and quietly, she walked to 
her hotel room. On the morrow she 
was to, in the company of Paul Mantz, 
technical adviser, F. J. Noonan, and 
Captain Harry Manning, both navi- 
gators, attempt to circumnavigate the 
earth by following the equator, a feat 
which if completed will set down the 
name of Amelia Earhart unparalleled 
in the history of aviation. 

Noonan and Mantz have been taken 
on to assist Captain Manning as far as 
Howland Island. Manning will be set 
down at Darwin, Australia, from which 
point Miss Earhart will continue alone. 


Upon being questioned on the night 
before the flight, a trifle impatient but 
yet a calm and collected young woman 
glanced at the darkening skies and said, 
“I expect to leave tomorrow morning, 
provided, of course, the weather per- 
mits. I feel that there is no use in 
undertaking this flight until everything 
is in perfect order.” 


When asked what she thought of 
that old adage that a woman’s place 
is in the home, she smilingly stated, 
“Why, that’s a new one on me, who 
ever said that, anyway?” 

As to the advisability of high school 
girls entering the field of aviation, Mrs. 
Putnam believes that as long as a girl 
is serious in her undertaking, works 
hard, and rides the rough spots, she 
should be successful. 

In the days to come, guiding her 
silver, twin-motored Lockeed mono- 
plane over such story book names as 
Rangoon, Singapore, Arabia, across the 
dense jungles to Dakar, to Brazil, Trini- 
dad, and Porto Rico, this valiant flyer 
may become tired, may become weary, 
but never can fate nor the elements 
wipe that winning smile from the face 


of “Congenial Amelia.” 
— ees 


STORY in which two students 
worked together, not a bad idea 
if there is a chance of missing some- 
thing otherwise, is that on the Vienna 
Choir Boys written by Dick Thomas 


and Vern Alves, two more of Miss 
Murphy’s journalism students. 


High upon a hill top overlooking the 
picturesque city of Vienna, stands an 
ancient castle hidden among myriads 
of clinging vines, with a suggestive air 
of the once romantic, carefree life of 
Old Vienna resounding throughout its 


halls. 


Once the meeting place for lovers of 
the waltz, today it is the home of some 
two hundred young Austrians who are 
receiving expert coaching in vocal 
concert music as well as being instruct. 
ed in personal planning. 


Selected from four thousand aspir- 
ants, only two hundred are accepted 
for entrance into this parochial school, 
known as the Vienna School for Boys. 
Each applicant gains enrollment only 
after satisfying specific rules and regu- 
lations of the institution. The age 
limit of nine to fifteen, the willingness 
of parents or guardians to relinquish 
all claim, and to show definite possi- 
bilities for developing vocal qualities 
are only a few of these. 


As a result of the seven hours each 
day of training, careful study, and prac- 
tice, with all thoughts of the outside 
activities limited to history and geog- 
raphy books, there has been presented 
to the concert world what is today 
known and hailed as the famous Vi- 
enna Choir Boys. 


Presenting a spectacle of stark seri- 
ousness while on the stage, the twenty 
youngsters follow every meaningful 
quiver of the conductor’s fingers. Each 
gesture is a command for them to fol- 
low; each direction is carried out. 


But, you may ask, what are their 
actions off stage? Do they act like 
regular boys of their age do? One 
glimpse backstage, and all queries are 
answered by the playful pranks, gen- 
eral boyish conversation (all in Ger- 
man) and general helpfulness that con- 
stitute intermission recreation for the 
youngsters. It is a common sight to 
see one of the young Austrians help- 
ing another to comb his hair or to 
pack his costume. 


Our personal interview with these 
youngsters enabled us to glimpse their 
characteristics in direct comparison 
with the American children that we 
come into contact with each day. It 
struck us as interesting when we be- 
come aware of their striking familiarity 
to America’s men of tomorrow. Theit 
rapid fire questions that demanded the 
attention of both of their nurses, when 
translated, seemed to us almost the 
same type of question American chil- 
dren would ask. 
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With the Press Associations 


N. J. Press Meeting 


The Third Annual New Jersey Press 
Clinic was held at Rutgers University 
on Saturday, October 29, under the 
auspices of the Department of Jour- 
nalism of which Professor Charles E. 
Allen is the director. Co-operating 
agencies included the Publications Ad- 
visers Association, Elementary School 
Press Association, Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, all of New Jersey, and the 
Central New Jersey Scholastic Press 
Association. 


Among the speakers, all of whom, 
with the advisers in attendance, were 
guests of Professor Allen at luncheon, 
were Mr. John E. Allen, editor of 
Linotype News; Joseph M. Murphy, 
director of the C.S.P.A.; Mr. Ralph 
Campbell, Mr. William H. Boyenton 
and Professor Kenneth Q. Jennings of 
Rutgers, and faculty advisers from all 
parts of New Jersey. Approximately 
three hundred delegates attended. 

In connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the State Teachers Association 
at Atlantic City on November 11, an- 
other program was arranged for advis- 
ers with a number of editors and staff 
members in attendance. Principal 
speakers were Joseph M. Murphy, 
director of the C.S.P.A., and Mr. Col- 
lins, radio commentator from Newark, 
N. J. The meeting was held in the 
Hotel Traymore and was attended by 
two hundred fifty advisers. 


Philadelphia Reports 


The Philadelphia Public School 
Press Association, organized last year, 
plans a series of meetings for the cur- 
rent school year. Following is the 
report of Miss Edith K. Pabst, secre- 
tary, from The News Letter, official 
publication of the Philadelphia Teach- 
ers Association. The October, 1938, 
issue, also printed a school publica- 
tions bibliography prepared by the Re- 
search Division of the N.E.A. 

“*A Good School Paper—Why Not’ 
was the subject of a talk to faculty and 
student representatives of over a hun- 
dred publications of various Philadel- 
phia schools, on Saturday morning, 
September 24th, at the Philadelphia 
Normal School building. Mr. Charles 
F. Troxell, of the Frankford High 
School, the speaker, gave his audiences 
many pointers on what constitutes a 
good school paper from the actual 
planning of the paper to form and 
content. 


December, 1938 


“The meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Public 
School Press Association, of which 
Miss Mary Baylson, of the Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls, is presi- 
dent. 

“Every Philadelphia school of any 
grade—elementary, junior high, sen- 
ior high, vocational and special—that 
publishes a paper or a magazine is 
eligible to join the association. Dues 
are 50 cents a year, with an initiation 
fee of $1.00 for the first year. Mr. B. 
Joseph Gurbarg, of the Robert Fulton 
School, is treasurer. 

“The association plans in many ways 
this year to try to work toward im- 
proving school publications. In the 
spring, there will be an exhibit of 
Philadelphia public school papers and 
magazines. All schools wishing to be 
included in this exhibit should send 
regularly a copy of each issue of their 
papers or magazines to Miss Baylson, 
at the above address.” 


P. S. P. A. Session 


“Friendship” was the keynote of the 
hospitality extended to the delegates 
attending the thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association by their hosts in Altoona 
High School, October 28 and 29. The 
kindly atmosphere created a very re- 
ceptive mood in the student staff mem- 
bers and faculty advisers of the at- 
tendance which approached 1,000, for 
the addresses and panel discussions. 

“School Press versus Dictatorship” 
was the topic of a very challenging 
address by Franklin Banner, head of 
the journalism department of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, at the first session 
Friday afternoon. Dr. Banner brought 
the students an important message in 
an entertaining form. Cy Hungerford, 
cartoonist of the Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette, followed with an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Cartooning as a Profession.” 
The dozen or more sketches which he 
made as he talked were collected eag- 
erly by a line of waiting students. 

Sectional meetings, clinics and panel 
discussions Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day morning covered all the student 
publication interests. These with the 
address by Milton W. Hamilton of Al- 
bright College Saturday morning on 
“The American Newspaper 100 Years 
Ago” gave the delegates many new 
ideas to carry back to their publica- 
tion work. 

Especially fine was the entertainment 
provided for Friday evening. Follow- 


ing dinner in the high school cafeteria, 
the delegates were entertained in the 
high school auditorium by the Altoona 
High School orchestra conducted by 
Frank Krivsky, a one-act play directed 
by Scott S. Geesey, and the Altoona 
High A Cappella Choir directed by 
Howard W. Lindaman. The remainder 
of the evening the delegates became 
better acquainted at a dance and re- 
ception at which Altoona High School 
students were hosts. 

At the business session the following 
officers were elected for the year 1939: 
President, L. B. Mearig, Laureldale; 
vice-president, Isabelle B. Harris, Pitts- 
burgh; secretary-treasurer, M. Eliza- 
beth Matthews, Harrisburg; executive 
committee: J. W. Beattie, Palmerton; 
Hobart D. Heisler, Easton; C. M. 
Hughey, California; Samuel Jacobs, 
Point Marion; Mrs. Agnes G. Jamison, 
Centre Hall; Herbert Jones, North 
Braddock; Florence Laubscher, Wil- 
liamsport; Hayes K. McClelland, Read- 
ing; N. Louise Ramer, Gettysburg; 
Kathryn Brenneman Wilson, Avalon. 

The closing events of the convention 
were a luncheon and a sightseeing tour 
to Horseshoe Curve. 

To Charles A. Faris, Altoona High 
School, general chairman, and Isabelle 
B. Harris, Carrick High School, Pitts- 
burgh, goes the credit for a very suc- 
cessful convention. 


An Investigation 
(Continued from page 2) 


points of view on the same sub- 
ject—reasons for it—why we 
should read the editorials. 
LESSON V—Worthwhile Feature 
Writers 

Assignment: Each row is assigned 
a different type of feature to be 
found in each newspaper: theatre 
columns, opinion column, book re- 
view, political commentators, hu- 
mor column, etc., and asked to 
clip as many newspapers as pos- 
sible. 

As a result of this lesson, stu- 
dents hear for the first time of 
Heywood Broun, Westbrook Peg- 
ler, Brooks Atkinson, Ludwig 
Lore, Walter Lippman, F.P.A., 
Ernest L. Myer, Lewis Gannett 
and other worthwhile feature 
writers on the metropolitan dailies. 

LESSON VI—Biggest News of the 

Week 

Assignment: Several times during 

the term, either as oral English or 

as composition, the students 

should be asked to select with 

reasons what they consider the 
biggest news of the week. 
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Conventionites - - - 


a department devoted to developing and maintaining in- 
terest in the annual Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Convention in New York City ... Next one comes 
March 9, 10, 11, 1939. 


Beginning a series of articles written spontaneously 
by delegates to the Fourteenth Annual C. S. P. A. 
Convention in 1938, is this delightful appreciation 
of New York from the pen of a southern editor. “I 
could not resist enclosing this article written the day 
after I presented data concerning the 1938 press 
conference at Columbia by one who attended last 
year’, writes Miss Mary Sully Hayward, Adviser to 
The Acorn, Jefferson High, Roanoke, Va. “It is so 
reflective of the possibilities of observation and 
enjoyment that a Southern girl can gain by a trip to 
New York that I thought you would be interested.” 
We are interested, not only because it has such nice 
things to say about New York but because it is in 
itself a splendid piece of creative writing. Watch 


for the others! 


New 


York 


‘By BETTY LEE BRYANT 
Jefferson High School, Roanoke, Virginia 


tell me, unreal as brass—nice like 
dessert to be taken in very small 
doses at regular intervals—but I smile, 
knowing that bits of glamour are the 


ae ana is quick silver—They 


bread of human existance! It runs a 
natural, sterling course toward certain 
people and certain places. At the mo- 
ment, places have begun to haunt me— 
Why, I can’t very accurately say, but 
places evolve themselves into one spe- 
cific place—New York! 

Thinking of New York runs to 
Walter Winchell and Winchell runs 
to “Sounds in the Nite,” but my mind 
turns, I think, to “Music I’ve heard” — 


or more inelegantly—“Smells I remem- 
ber” — 


New York is a symphony of beauty 
— sordidness — exotic fascination — A 
strange nostalgia seizes me as March 
approaches and I see again the glim- 
mer of warm sunlight on disappearing 
snowflakes on the pavement—Riverside 
Drive and the pop-corn man on Six- 
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teenth — warm top-coats —tall stone 
walls—smooth running cars that pass 
and shine a moment so that while 
dodging them you wonder of whose 
life they are a part. I feel again the 
carefree indifferent happiness of watch- 
ing a life that I couldn’t understand. 


Something half forgotten stirs, and 
fresh violets, damp from packing 
leaves on a side-walk still cold from 
last night’s shower—the brilliant smile 
of the old Italian vender who knew my 
weakness and thrust flowers, always 
fragrant, in my path! 


An odd sense of exhilaration returns 
again and again—Subway rides are 
separate, clear-memories—tired faces— 
evening papers—extras—Exciting mid- 
nite jaunts in taxis—a redcap’s wide, 
expectant grin. 


~~ sudden—strange wonder—the 
wild flight of my imagination at the 
sight of a slim flower-faced girl—mink 
coat—green orchid—riding a subway 


up town to the “Paradise”—where she 
danced her evenings away in the chorus 
—second row—third girl. 


Good seats at plays where Park Ave- 
nue amuses itself from 8:40 to 11:00— 
Programs tucked away to keep, treas- 
ured for another year. Spell-bound at 
Benny Goodman—and a little corner 
table—dancing eagerly every dance, 
saying this can’t really be me—or, “Eat, 
drink, and be merry—this won’t hap- 
pen again.” 

Crisp, little squares of toast and 
marmalade you only see on trains— 
Students you'll never see again—Fifth 
Avenue buses and a snow storm—A 
Dusenbery—a flashing brief picture in 
front of somebody’s snooty apartment 
—Saks Fifth Avenue—a grey suit on 
a tall blonde model—Childs’ with fish 
I didn’t like and red tables—Interest- 
ing people by sixes—Little cards and 
bars we glimpsed, but didn’t quite 
see— 

A quiet girl with still, quite lovely 
face—whose white chiffon gown and 
frail shoulders made me think vaguely 
of Camille and wonder why she sat 
alone at a corner table—why the wait- 
ers flocked around—why at midnite she 
went straight through the cocktail 
lounge and resolutely out to a long, 
black car— 


Faces pressed against glass windows 
drinking eagerly of a dream—A dra- 
gon that breathed fire from his nos- 
trils far above the skyline and sup- 
ported “The Good Earth” in red neon 
lights— 


F aevseehd old lady who sold her gar- 
denias for ten cents after midnite 
—drooping—waxen petals that were 
brown—tired by morning—people who 
gazed at youth with eager faces—Milk 
bottles on window sills and endless 
flights of stairs—Morning with a patch 
of blue and gold sky—the girl across 
the court singing an aria from Car- 
men—the canary preening himself in 
a scrap of sunlight—Cold showers— 
sharpened pencils—Notes and Hamil- 
ton Hall. 


Friendly square rooms where prob- 
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lems were selected by the cream of 
another school’s intelligent students, 
handled with finesse and wisdom, and 
sifted down to a clear concise decision. 
Weeks of class room discussion cov- 
ered in one—inspiring hour of interest- 
ing discussion. People you’ve never 
seen—but friendly fellow-workers— 
Journalism’s famous people of tomor- 
row. 

The eager—trembling heart—pound- 
ing moment of waiting for, “Our Edi- 
tor”—to bring back the morning edi- 
tion—A little like a “death watch”— 
strained faces—the click of the door, 
and one look at his radiant face that 
said—a year of earnest—prayerful— 
work rewarded—"“A first place” to take 
home to our little “Acorn” room. 

Tea at Schraft’s and Scotty dogs 
out front. Young matrons with pink 
and white babies in leather buggies. 
Central Park on a rainy day—guides 
who walk backwards and turn on per- 
sonality smiles at Radio City—deep 
carpets under your feet and finding 
suddenly that the blonde young guide 
went to school in six countries abroad 
—that looking at the sensitive cut of 
his features, you should have known 
his name would be—David. Bond 
Street tweeds on Sunday afternoon— 
Lines from plays that linger—‘‘God 
only knows—where mortals end and 
ghosts begin”—and a black toy dog 
clutched to our hearts going down 
Fifth Avenue. 

The Amazonic proportions of the 
Statue of Liberty gaining a certain 
glistening radiance from the rain.— 
Aristocratic dogs along Park Avenue 
that you can’t stop to talk to because 
they’re guarded by either bored-faced 
gentlemen in derbies or tweedy ladies 
with a long masculine stride— 


a O’CLOCK sunlight shining 
on the Hudson—Grass that stays 
green in March—The hollow-deep 
sounds of milling people in the Penn. 
Station—A stranger in shabby coat who 
gave you four gardenias for the price 
of one—gardenias that you kept for 
one reason or another—Controling the 
impulse to go up the escalator a second 
time. Good-byes—pretenses at inde- 
pendence—Sitting alone on a long 
bench wondering—why the smartly 
dressed woman next to you kept fight- 
ing tears—and why they came in spite 
of her from sorrow clearly more ter- 
tible than you’d dreamed. Wanting 
to say something and knowing in New 
York it wasn’t done. Steaming coffee 
and apple pie before the train came— 
Watching the young couple who left a 
dollar tip—knowing somehow by the 
casual way they dressed—in felt hats 
and top-coats—that they were from 
Virginia—A warm sense of kinship. 

A frightened rush for the train— 
People who stared. One last heart- 


filling look and cool pillows under my 
cheek—a sudden sense of nausea— 
easily traced back to luncheon at 
Schrafts’ —the lobster —I shouldn’t 
have, I knew—but I can’t be sick—I 
won’t—Five o'clock and a still, little 
home town station! 
Glamour—No!-—Reality!! 


Maintaining 
**Middle Standards” 


(Continued from page 12) 


and in being generally silly. But one 
day Celia showed her true self. The 
teacher was reading “The Rainy Day” 
by Longfellow. Suddenly, Celia cried 
out, “Oh, please don’t read poems like 
that. I can’t stand them.” She was 
really touched. The teacher invited her 
to join the Press Club. Celia did and, 
like Raymond, she became most de- 
pendable and stopped her silly actions. 
Moreover, she began to write poetry 
herself. This is one which she did as 
an eighth grader. 


Grass in the Morning 

When you get up in the morning, 

The green grass is full of wonderful 
colors. 

The blades stand straight like brave 
little soldiers. 

And the dew touches their shoulders 

You then wish you had dainty feet like 
a fairy 

So you could dance and skip lightly 
among them, 

Still not hurt their tiny bodies 


And have a nice time on an early sum- 
mer morning. 


ROBABLY the most outstanding 

case is that of Frances. Regard- 
ing her, the teacher says, “Frances is 
certainly a case to speak about. She 
has developed more this last year than 
any one person I know. Her whole 
attitude sems to have changed. Sev- 
eral evenings I’ve come in and found 
her here busy on school work after 
I’ve come up from minstrel practice; 
so you know that it was quite late. She 
takes every responsibility so seriously 
now, that I hardly recognize her as 
the same girl.” 


This is what Frances has to say for 
herself. 

“When I was younger, little did I 
understand how important a good edu- 
cation is to help one get along well in 
life. Before I came to Campbell School 
I had no idea of becoming an interest- 
ing object to human life. I felt that 
I could never be any one of any im- 
portance. Then I got Miss Mantell as 
my seventh grade teacher. This was 
the first time I was asked to write a 
composition. I did and got compli- 
mented for it. I was proud just like 
any other human being would be. The 
more I wrote the more I got compli- 
mented. Later I joined the Press 
Club which has helped me a great 
deal. This year I joined the Press 
Club again and was elected president. 
Now I realize how very important it is 
to study to be outstanding.” 


Directors Appointed For Increased 
Camp Publications Division Activities 


‘the Camp Publications Division of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 


tion is being expanded to render greater service to the newspapers, magazines 


and annuals published in summer camps throughout the country under the 
direction of a committee which includes Dr. Bernard S. Mason, Editor, “The 
Camping Magazine”; Mr. B. J. R. Stolper, Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Mr. Walter Ginsberg, Department of English, Teach- 
ers College. Mr. Ginsberg will serve as chairman. 

The C.S.P.A. has long recognized the importance of the camp publication 
and established a class for it several years ago in the competition for school pub- 
lications held annually in March. Special meetings were arranged for camp 


editors and advisers in connection with the Fourteenth Annual Convention of 
the Association. These were well attended and the request was then made for 


greater activity by the Association in the interest of the Camp Publication 
Division. 

The purpose of the Committee, named above, is to lay the foundation for a 
strong and active Division of Camp Publications which will arrange a program 


for Camp Directors, Advisers to Camp Publications and Editors. It will pre- 
pare the scoring sheet by which the annual appraisal or analysis of the publica- 


tion will be made and select experienced judges for the competition. The Com- 
mittee is well versed in the camp publication field and it is expected this Divi- 
sion will become an outstanding feature, not only of the C.S.P.A., but in the 
field of camping activities. 





“THE PUBLIC BE PLEASED” 


Colonial Line Triple Screw 19-Knot 4teel-Hulled Steamships “Arrow” and “Comet” 


BOSTON 
The SMART Way AND BACK $5.75 Snr. 


$3.50 
is the SAVING Way PROVIDENCE One Way 


AND BACK $4.5 $2.75 


Games, Tempting Meals, Warm Staterooms (Cabin Berth Included) 


for One or Two Persons, $1 up 


Leave Pier 11, North River, (near Cortlandt OLON [AL 
Street Subway), 6 P. M. Li RE 
BArclay 7-1800 


“Inland Water Route” 


Nearer and nearer come the 


15th --- ANNUAL --- 15th 


CONTEST and CONVENTION 


Deadlines .... ° Convention .... 


MARCH 9, 10, 11, 1939 

NE ’ , ’ 
WSPAPERS, January 14 ADVANCE REGISTRATION 

MAGAZINES, February 4 PREVENTS DELAYS.... 


SPECIAL ENTERTAINMENT AN- 
YEARBOOKS, July 1, 1939 NOUNCEMENT .... THE USUAL 


UNUSUAL FEATURES. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE:— 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
202 FAYERWEATHER HALL COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 
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